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Farmers Show Gains 


From AAA Program 


Gross Income Last Year Nearly 
Two Billion Dollars More Than 
in 1932 Before Plan Began 


BUYERS RESIST PRICE RISES 


Charge Is Made That Program Shifts 
Income from One Class to 
Another 


When, shortly after his inauguration, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt requested 
Congress to enact legislation to rescue agri- 
culture from the depression which had 
plagued it for more than 10 years, he 
said that his plan was frankly an experi- 
ment and that if “it does not produce 
the hoped-for results, I shall be the first 
to acknowledge it and advise you.” That 
was in March, 1933. Today, President 
Roosevelt is apparently convinced that 
his Agricultural Adjustment program has 
produced the “hoped-for” results, as he 
has indicated that it will be made a per- 
manent feature of the New Deal. 


AAA—An Issue 


In a dozen ways, the AAA is more in 
the public eye than any single issue. It 
is certainly one of the most controversial 
issues of the entire New Deal. It has 
economic angles far more inclusive than 
most other measures enacted during the 
Roosevelt administration. It is one of the 
outstanding political issues of the day, and 
the President’s advisers would like to 
make it the main issue of the political 
campaign next year. Nor is its legal side 
without significance and interest, for more 
than a thousand cases have been brought 
against it and the Supreme Court of the 
land is scheduled to pass upon its constitu- 
tionality before many more months have 
passed. As to its broad and basic social 
principles, it has been more sharply crit- 
icized than other governmental policies. 
Conservatives in general have called the 
AAA program revolutionary in purpose 
and have branded it as an attempt on the 
part of the federal government to “regi- 
ment” the whole of American economic 
life. 

We cannot here touch upon all the issues 
connected with the AAA program; nor can 
we even give a detailed picture of this 
attempt to lift the farmer to a position 
of greater prosperity and security. We 
can merely point to certain of its broad 
objectives, to some of its main accom- 
plishments, and to the outstanding dis- 
puted points in connection with its opera- 
tion. To do more than this would require a 
more lengthy discussion than our space 
permits. 

The primary purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is to put the American 
farmer on a sounder economic footing 
by raising the price of his products. It 
is to restore, as nearly as possible, to 
American agriculture the conditions which 
existed during the five years preceding the 
World War. During those years, the 
farmer did not enjoy the boom conditions 
which he was later to enjoy during the 
World War when prices skyrocketed. Nor 
did he face bankruptcy and destitution 
as he did during the twenties when the 
bottom fell out of farm prices and he was 
scarcely able to make both ends meet. 
From 1909 to 1914, the American farmer 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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AMERICAN FARM 


From a painting by Victor Warner. (Courtesy Treasury Department, Section of Paintings and Sculptures.) 








Getting an Education 


Students are always hearing about the importance of keeping their class work up to a 
high level, and that is, indeed, very important. The student who does shoddy work is 
falling down at his job. He is getting a very poor start. He is following habits which, if 
continued, will spell his ruin; and habits once started have a persistent way of continuing 
indefinitely. But if one wishes to be truly educated, he cannot be satisfied merely with 
good class work. He mu&t not stop when he does that which everyone is required to do. 
He must remember that he is not getting enough of facts and ideas in his class work today 
to keep him going during the coming years. If he is to be an educated individual five or 
10 years from now, it will be because he is doing a great deal of thinking and reading at 
that time. 

Will he be doing this reading and thinking in five or 10 years if he does not start it now? 
Probably not. If, however, one gets into the habit of reading widely now, he will probably 
go on with that habit during the years to come, for good habits, as well as bad ones, have 
a way of continuing. The point is that the work one is doing in the classroom will stop 
after a while. If all of the student’s educational activities are tied up with his school 
work, his education will quite possibly stop with his graduation. But, if, while he is in 
school, he has acquired habits of reading, thinking, talking, and acting—habits which in 
themselves educate—he will not stop educating himself when his school days cease. 

Each student should think very seriously about the problem which has just been men- 
It is 
unfortunate but true that such is the case more often than not. Ten years after graduation 


tioned; that is, the danger that education will cease when school days are over. 


the average college student has lost all traces of his school-day learning, or most of them. 
He has become indistinguishable from the common herd. He reads the same things 
that his uneducated neighbors do; the same papers, magazines, and books. As a matter 
of fact, he may be reading no books at all. In most cases, he is not. His conversation is 
the same as his neighbor’s. He acts politically in the same way. 

The trouble with the average high school and college student is that he thinks he gets 
his education while he is in school. Actually, no one does more than to start getting an 
education while in school. If, while in school, he gets a good start, and if he continues to 
travel in the right direction, he will keep on getting an education as long as he lives, and he 
will grow in wisdom, in culture, and in power. But one fools himself, if he thinks he can 
accumulate in a few years enough information to give him wisdom or culture or power 
for years to come. 
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European Disputes 
Japan's Opportunity 


May Move to Control More of 
China or Maritime Provinces 
While Powers Bicker 


NORTHERN CHINESE WARNED 


Interpreted as Meaning That Japan 
Seeks Only a Pretext 
to Move in 


No responsible person in the Orient ap- 
proved the recent attempt to assassinate 
China’s premier, Wang Ching-wei. But the 
incident served to turn world attention from 
trouble in Europe and Africa, and focus it 
on difficulties between China and Japan. 
When the premier was shot, he was on his 
way to attend a meeting of Chinese leaders 
to discuss problems between the two coun- 
tries, Many extremely patriotic Chinese, in- 
cluding the assassin, regard Premier Wang 
as too friendly toward the Japanese. To 
those who study the East, this dramatic 
event was another proof that events of 
large significance may be in the offing. They 
expect that these events will involve Japan 
and China, and that they will presently lead 
to a crisis. It is possible that Japan may 
become involved with Russia as well. 


Designs on China 

Recent events in the Far East have con- 
vinced many Americans that Japan has 
further designs on China, and this belief 
has been strongly fortified by Japan’s ac- 
tions of the last few years. Japan usually 
makes a move toward China when the rest 
of the world is involved in a crisis. During 
the World War, she made her famous 21 
demands on China. Had China yielded at 
this time, she would have become for all 
practical purposes a part of the Japanese 
dominion. Yet China violated one of these 
21 demands—the one which insisted she 
should keep them a secret and not inform 


other powers what was going on. When 
America learned of the demands, she 
protested strongly, and Japan withdrew 
them. 


Also when the world was struggling in 
the first throes of the depression, Japan 
again moved on China. She bombarded 
the Chinese city of Shanghai, and for sev- 
eral months her armies struggled with the 
famous Chinese Route army of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and her planes bombed Chi- 
nese civilians in Shanghai’s crowded streets. 
Other Japanese armies had marched into 
the Chinese province of Manchuria. There 
they erected the Japanese-controlled state 
of Manchoukuo, with a puppet emperor on 
its throne. The League of Nations pro- 
tested. America sent several strongly 
worded notes, and said she would not 
recognize the independence of Manchoukuo. 
But Japan went right ahead with her 
plans. She resigned from the League of 
Nations. She ignored America’s notes. She 
knew that neither America nor any mem- 
ber of the League would do more than pro- 
test at that time. These nations were too 
busy with troubles at home. Their protests 
she could afford to ignore. And once again 
comes a time when the great powers are 
involved in a crisis. All European and 
American eyes are on Africa. In the past 
Japan has picked such times to move against 
China. Many people see signs of preparation 
for such a move in Japan today. 

And now let us glance at the map of 
China on page 2. Only one little end of 
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Japan shows at the edge of its right-hand 
side. Next to Japan on the mainland is the 
peninsula of Korea, which belonged to the 
Chinese Empire many years ago. It was 
the first conquest of Japan on the main- 
land. Just above Korea is a large area with 
shaded edges. This is Manchoukuo, for- 
merly also Chinese territory and Japan’s 
latest prize, seized in 1931. Manchuria is 
supposed to be ruled by Emporer Kang 
Teh, descendant of China’s last ruling 
family which was overthrown in the revolu- 
tion of 1911. As a matter of fact Kang Teh 
is surrounded by Japanese generals and Jap- 
anese advisers who do the ruling for him. 
He has less real authority than the governor 
of Alaska, and Manchoukuo is just as much 
a part of Japan as Alaska is a part of Amer- 
ica, in spite of the difference in flags. 


Japan’s Complaints 


Now on this map you will notice a number 
of heavy lines tipped with arrowheads, 
thrusting into China. These indicate spheres 
of foreign influence. The Japanese influence, 
as you can see, is concentrated in north 
China, just below Manchoukuo. In the 
last few weeks Japan has been making 
threats to the Chinese government in this 
area. She has been claiming that Chinese 
governors in these northern provinces were 
“unfriendly” to her. The Japanese have been 
demanding that General Chiang Kai-shek, 
China’s dictator, remove them. In several 
instances this has been done, and their 
successors have been so “friendly” to Japan 
that they are almost puppets like the Em- 
peror Kang Teh. 

Another complaint against China is based 
on a Japanese charge that Chinese soldiers 
have been using for target practice some- 
thing which resembled the Japanese flag. 
The central emblem of this flag is the image 
of the rising sun. Because the Chinese 
targets had such a sphere in their center, 
the Japanese took offense. Quite possibly 
they were right. Chinese patriots, of course, 
deeply resent what Japan has done to their 
country. Perhaps these soldiers took this 
way of showing their bitterness. 


Foreign Interests 


Near the center of the map you see an- 
other arrow, the longest of them all. Its 
snaky curves follow roughly the lines of the 
Yangtze River, China’s greatest stream, and 
the lifeblood of Central China. Here Japan 
shares her influence with non-Asiatic powers 
—Great Britain, France, America, and Italy. 
All these nations maintain gunboats on 
this mighty river. Some of them have gar- 
risons in Shanghai, at its mouth, and in 
other cities further upstream. It will prob- 
ably be some time before Japan moves 
against this region. For she would then face 
not only weak and disorganized China, 
but some of the world’s most powerful 
nations. Still lower down you will see the 
island of Formosa, just off China’s southern 
coast, which was seized by Japan many 
years ago. Still lower another arrow indicates 
a British sphere of influence near the arrow 
which passes the tiny island of Hong Kong 





YOU HAVEN’T SEEN MY SHIRT, HAVE YOU? 


—Elderman in Washington Post 
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very bottom we come to Indo- 
China—once also a part of the 
old Chinese Empire, but for 
many decades a French colony. 
And French influence is pene- 
trating into the Chinese prov- 
ince of Yunnan, just above it. 

Now let us glance at the top 
of the map, where we find an- 
other disturbed, sore area, apt 
to flare up into trouble in the 
Far East. Across the top are the 
letters USSR, designating the 
territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, in other 
words, Soviet Russia. Her ter- 
ritories adjoin those of the Jap- 
anese puppet-state of Man- 
choukuo. The boundary seems 
to be a clear, sharp line on the 
map. If this were really true, 
many difficulties could be 
avoided. As a matter of fact, 
this theoretical boundary runs 
through hundreds of miles of 
wild, unsettled country. There 
are no farms, fields, or markers 
—only unplowed plains and 
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barren hills. The exact location 
of the boundary has never been 
settled. Therefore, there are 
constant disputes. Japanese sol- 
diers, chasing bandits, as the 
Japanese call them, or Chinese patriots, 
as they call themselves, frequently cross 
into soil which Russian soldiers think be- 
longs to them. Russian patrols often cross 
into territory claimed by Manchoukuo, 
and there are minor incidents. With strained 
relations between the two countries, one of 
these unimportant little border scuffles 
might lead to war—or to a pretext for war, 
if either country desired it. Wars usually 
begin in just this way. 


Russian Conflicts 


In addition, just above the Russian port 
of Vladivostok, which you will find on the 
seacoast near Manchoukuo, are what is 
known as Russia’s Maritime Provinces. 
Colonel Kenji Matsumoto, Japanese mili- 
tary attaché in Washington, made a signif- 
icant remark about them some time ago. He 
said, ‘““Manchoukuo is a very nice country, 
but it has no gold. The Maritime Provinces 
have gold. They also have fish, timber, 
many things Japan needs. When we get 
ready we shall take them. This will be the 
first result of the Italo-Ethiopian war.” 

They could do this rather simply now, 
if they want a war with Russia. Their first 
step would be to cut the trans-Siberian 
railway. You will see this railway, or part 
of it, on the map, a tiny crisscrossed line 
wandering from the port of Vladivostok. 
hugging the Manchurian border for a while 
and then continuing off the map in the 
direction of Moscow, which, if it were 
shown here, would be more than a foot 
away—many thousands of miles over wild, 
unsettled country, 

A Japanese army, making a rapid upward 
thrust from Manchoukuo, could quickly 
cut this single thread of steel rails 
which is the only connection be- 
tween Moscow and Vladivostok. 
For this reason Russia maintains 
on her side of the border an unusu- 
ally large concentration of troops. 
Japan has frequently protested 
against this. The Russian reply is 
that in case of a war, Japan could 
have her troops on the border in 
a few weeks, while it would take 
Russia months to transport men, 
munitions and supplies over these 
several thousand miles of railroad 
from western to eastern Russia. 
So Moscow has been making plans 
which eventually will make this 
eastern army almost self-support- 
ing. It is proposed that the army 
cultivate land in the vicinity suf- 
ficient to raise its food, and 
establish heavily stocked arsenals. 


The Mongolias 


Another point of conflict be- 
a tween Russia and Japan lies in 
Mongolia, which you find in the 
central portion of the map and 


MAP OF CHINA SHOWING DOMINANT SPHERES OF 


IMPERIALIST INFLUENCE AND 


COMMUNIST 


DISTRICTS (BLACK SHADED AREAS) 


(Adapted from maps by the Foreign Policy 


toward the top. It is a vast tract which still 
remains one of the wildest and most un- 
civilized portions of the globe. The Mongols 
are descendants of the ancient Huns, who 
ravaged Europe in the Middle Ages. Their 
habits and customs have changed little 
since then. They are wandering herdsmen 
whose sheep pasture over vast prairies and 
mountains, many of which the eye of no 
white man has ever seen, wild riders and 
fighters for protection against whom the 
Chinese built their Great Wall several 
thousand years ago. Before the Chinese rev- 
olution, these Mongols paid a light alle- 
giance to the old rulers of China. At present, 
although the Chinese governmental maps 
stil! show them as part of the republic, 
China’s control is only nominal. The chief- 
tains of Outer Mongolia are said to be 
affiliated into a People’s Republic, friendly 
to neighboring Russia. The political re- 
lationship is highly confused in this section 
of the Far East. 

Inner Mongolia, as you can see by the 
map, is already penetrated by Japanese in- 
fluence. Japanese garrisons are all over this 
northern part of China. The reason given 
is that they “assist” the Chinese native sol- 
diers to put down banditry. But the native 
Chinese do not welcome this assistance 
from a none-too-friendly neighbor. Much, 
however, can be said on the side of Japan. 
North China and Manchuria were domi- 
nated by bandit generals before 1931. There 
was little to choose between the troops of 
these former marauders who were strong 
enough to take upon themselves the title of 
“Governor” of a province, and the irregular 
bandits who preyed upon the countryside 
and disrupted trade. With the Japanese a 
certain amount of order came to the coun- 
try. They plan to develop its raw materials 
and furnish an outlet for Japanese manu- 
factured goods which would be impossible 
under old disorderly conditions. It is a 
fact that Manchoukuo has progressed con- 
siderably under Japan’s influence. Nippon 
has made heavy investments in the new 
province. 

A Divided Nation 

The Japanese claim that China as an or- 
ganized state does not exist, and most of 
the evidence substantiates this view. Even 
in Central and Southern China the authority 
of the Nanking government, in whose name 
ministers are sent to foreign countries, is a 
most uncertain bond. Sometimes the gov- 
ernors of interior provinces, who pay nomi- 
nal allegiance to it, obey orders. Sometimes 
they do not. In such a case there is often 
little which the central government can do 
but wheedle and persuade. 

The Chinese side of the story is that 
Japan has frequently encouraged banditry 
in Manchuria and North China—that she 
has furnished money or ammunition to 
factions favorable to Tokyo. They claim 
that Japan has never wanted to see Chinese 
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authority firmly established in this region. 
They insist that she has done everything 
possible to weaken the central government 
in those parts of China which she wished 
to acquire. 

There is still another factor in the 
tangled Chinese question. Look again at 
the map and you will see what appear to be 
irregular blotches of ink near its center. 
These are zones of Communist influence 
where peasants and leaders have formed Red 
armies, behind which they have established 
a social system modeled to a considerable ex- 
tent on that of Russia, with certain pecul- 
iarly Chinese innovations. The Chinese 
Communists are continually at war with 
their neighbors, and the boundaries shift 
constantly, almost from season to season. 
The Chinese Communists are particularly 
interested in land reforms, and their major 
efforts are bent on acquiring land for 
the peasants so that they may have an 
opportunity to earn a living. How strong 
the Communists of China are, no one knows. 
Estimates have run as high as one fourth 
of the entire population. It is certain that 
they are numerous enough to cause serious 
concern not only to the Chinese government 
but to Japan as well. 


Dismemberment 


The sad story of the dismemberment 
of China is the story of the battle for her 
trade and natural resources. With the ex- 
ception of America, probably none of the 
other nations whose gunboats ply up and 
down her great rivers and in her harbors, 
whose coaling stations and spheres of in- 
fluence dot her coasts, whose legation guards 
garrison her towns, really wants to see a 
strong independent China, with her own 
thriving industries feeding off her own raw 
materials, giving employment to her own 
people. Most of them prefer her just stable 
enough to give protection to their traders, 
to furnish a market and a dumping ground 
for the surpluses of their factories. Like 
many of her other ideas, Japan has only 
copied her tactics toward China from those 
of the western world. 
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Geneva: The full weight of the sanc- 
tions imposed by the League of Nations 
against Italy will be felt on November 18. 
During the last week the League officials 
have been in communication with the heads 
of 56 governments throughout the world, 
sounding them out on each of the four 
proposals to halt the Italo-Ethiopian war. 

Next week all four will go into effect. 
First is the embargo on shipments of arms 
to Italy, which 50 nations have already 
approved. Second, with 47 nations co- 
operating, is the embargo on credit to the 
lialian government. Third, supported by 
46 nations, is the boycott against purchase 
of all Italian goods, and fourth, also backed 
by 46 nations, is the ban on exports to 
Italy of specified raw materials controlled 
by the governments themselves. So far the 
League has not met with any refusals, but 
a few nations have held back, some _be- 
cause of internal difficulties, and some be- 
cause they are so distant from Italy that 
they have never had trade relations in the 
The first and second proposals are 
already being enforced by most of the 
League members in Europe. 

Meanwhile, there seems to be little hope 
for a settlement arranged by the British 
and French. Last week both governments 
announced to the press that they had no 
suggestions to make for the present, al- 
though there were the usual rumors that 
Mussolini was ready to make peace. 

In Ethiopia, the Italian armies con- 
tinued their advance. But Emperor Haile 
Selassie and his foreign advisers kept to 
the strategy which they adopted at the 
beginning of the campaign, and refused 
to meet the invaders in a pitched battle. 
They hope to lead them farther into the 
interior, where they may be stranded by 
the failure of their food and supply trains. 
In some of the area now occupied by 
Italian armies, the temperature drops as 
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FORCES 
The aged but experienced General Emilio de Bono 
is Mussolini's commander-in-chief in Africa. 


much as 70 degrees after nightfall, and 
there were reports that pneumonia was 
taking its toll among the soldiers of 
Mussolini. 


The world bought more armaments in 

1934 than in any year since 1930, ac- 
cording to the Armaments Yearbook of 
the League of Nations, which has just 
been published in Geneva. The arms traf- 
fic amounted to $41,500,000, as compared 
to $36,000,000 for 1933 and $34,000,000 
for 1932, the year of the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Since the League has to rely on figures 
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A STRAY VISITOR 


Not all British warships are concentrated in the Mediterranean. 


This is H.M.S. York which recently 


paid a visit to the nation’s capital. 


published by each government, its year- 
book is never complete. Indeed, there was 
probably far more difference between 1932 
and 1934 than the yearbook shows, since 
last year Germany, which has been arm- 
ing as quickly as any nation in the world, 
gave no figures to the League. Among the 
nations exporting armaments, Great Brit- 
ain kept first place, Czechoslovakia was 
second, France third, Sweden fourth, and 
the United States, with $3,700,000 worth, 
fifth. 


* * * 


Ethiopia: The Ethiopian system of 
slavery proves to be more deeply rooted 
than the Italian conquerors believed. After 
our own Civil War, many of the Negro 
slaves refused to leave the farms and plan- 
tations to which they had been bound. They 
felt “at home,’ and, what was more im- 
portant, feared that they might be unable 
to make a living elsewhere. The Italians, 
who are attempting to free the slaves in 
the Ethiopian communities which their 
armies occupy, face the same difficulty. 
General Luigi Gubeddy, stationed in the 
town of Aksum, reports: “I am trying to 
make a census of slaves of the district, 
but the task of finding and liberating them 
is difficult. Most of them are too back- 
ward to know about the proclamation 
granting them liberty. When told they are 
free, they often do not believe it refers 
to them. Many are domestic servants who 
never had wages.” 
* * * 


France: Premier Pierre Laval and the 
members of his cabinet have been work- 
ing day and night to prepare for the date 
when the Chamber of Deputies convenes 
for its next session. That date has not yet 
been set, but it is expected sometime 
this month. When the Chamber assembles, 
it will sit in judgment on the premier’s 
record, and decide whether he and his 
government shall continue in power. 

M. Laval had to finish his program for 
French recovery by November 1, for on 
that day his special power to make laws 
by “decree” had been set to expire. The 
premier asked for this decree power when 
he formed his cabinet last summer. He 
argued that unless he were able to govern 
in a direct, personal manner he could not 
take the proper steps to meet France's 
financial problems. Reluctantly. the Cham- 
ber of Deputies granted his request. Now 
the deputies are ready to call for a reckon- 
ing. 

The Laval government has tried to bal- 
ance the French budget by cutting down 
such public expenditures as pensions, and 
by reducing the salaries of employees in 
the railroads and other government enter- 
prises. At the same time, M. Laval has 


tried to increase government revenue by 
collecting more taxes from the people. 
Both these measures have been widely op- 
posed. The civil servants, or “function- 
aries” as they are called in France, are a 
numerous and powerful class, and stand 
together against any attempt to drive down 
their salaries. And the businessmen are 
violently opposed to new taxes, especially 
to M. Laval’s proposal to list every tax- 
payer on a “fiscal identity card,” recording 
his tax payments and tax delinquencies. 
They believe that new taxes will tend to 
discourage business. 

Besides these internal conflicts, the Laval 


government has had to deal with the 
crisis between Great Britain and _ Italy 
over the Ethiopian war. Such strong 


feeling has been produced in France by 
differences over all these issues that M. 
Laval has had to disarm a number of 
private political groups. 


*x* * * 


China: During the last year the Chinese 
government built 10,000 miles of motor 
road, opened a vast network of telephone, 
telegraph, and wireless communications, 
and reformed the administration of public 
health services through the whole of China. 
These achievements are all the more re- 
markable when we consider that the gov- 
ernment has been under constant  pres- 
sure from the Japanese, and has had to 
deal with a number of rebellions in the 
provinces distant from the capital. 

Engineers and technical advisers from 
the League of Nations have been working 
with the government for 15 years, Last 
week, after traveling through 12 of the 
Chinese provinces, Robert Haas, secretary 
of the League’s committee for Chinese re- 
construction, recommended that the League 
experts continue their work. Mr. Haas 
was not impressed by the frequently heard 
claim that China, covering almost a seventh 
of the world’s surface, cannot be a unified 
nation. Often the Japanese make this 
point to justify their penetration of Chinese 
territory. “No traveler,’ Mr. Haas said, 
“even passing through this immense ter- 
ritory, can fail to be struck by its homo- 
geneity or admire the deep-rooted unity 
forged by thousands of years of common 
history.” 

* * * 


Greece: The citizens of Greece went to 
the polls last week and voted, by a major- 
ity of 98 to 2, to restore the Greek mon- 
archy and to bring King George II back 
from his London exile. The king’s follow- 
ers, who took possession of the government 
fast month (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
October 21) are now making preparations 
to give George a royal welcome when he 
returns to Athens. 


The results of this vote do not mean, 
however, that the enemies of the mon- 
archy are only two one-hundredths of the 
Greek population. Many antimonarchists 
did not vote, since when the present govern- 
ment came into power it announced that 
the only purpose of the election was to 
register approval of the king’s return. Thus 
voting was light in the areas where the 
antimonarchists are strong. The govern- 
ment is being widely criticized abroad for 
its conduct of the election. L’ Europe 
Nouvelle, a leading French organ of opin- 
ion, comments that the monarchists’ for- 
cible seizure of power is bound to weaken 
popular confidence in King George. Other 
observers argue that if the monarchists 
were not afraid of losing the election, they 
would not have had to seize the govern- 
ment beforehand. The monarchists reply 
that they wanted control of the govern- 
ment in order to prevent disturbances. 


* * * 


Germany: A German, writing in the 
Neue Weltbuhne, tells this story: “In 
one of the Nazi meetings a mother of 
seven children boasted: ‘My kitchen is my 
world. Let the fine gentlemen write their 
books. Enough that every woman read 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf”. The listeners 
greeted this confession with enthusiasm. It 
is a confession many another German might 
have made.” 

The rest of this German’s article is a 
history of German publishing since the 
birth of the Hitler régime. Germany once 
read more books than any other continental 
nation, but since 1933 fewer books have 
been published every month, until now 
the book trade is at a dangerously low 
level. Here are the figures: in 1929, de- 
spite the German depression that began 
that year, the boek turnover amounted 
to 1,725,000,000 marks ($430,000,000), 
and this declined gradually until 1933, 
when it dropped to $188,000,000. Now 
it seems that the total for the year 1935 will 
be less than $150,000,000. And at the 
same time newspapers and magazines, 
3,300 of which were suppressed in the 
single year 1933, have bent before censor- 
ship. Less than 1,000 exist in Germany 
today. 

The Nazis, however, have another side 
to this story. They claim that these 
figures do not imply a decline in German 
reading. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, one of 
the cultural leaders of the party, believes 
that the modern German spends less time 
on current books and magazines and reads 
more history. 

















PIERRE LAVAL 


(From a caricature in Le Canard Enchaine, Paris.) 
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PLANNER 
Francis E. Townsend, author of the Townsend Plan, 
still promises his millions of followers a pension 
of $200 a month. 






The President 


Before departing for Hyde Park, where he 
intended to remain until after the local elec- 
tions, President Roosevelt talked with news- 
papermen in Washington and told them sev- 
eral things of great significance. Perhaps the 
most important was that America was watch- 
ing closely what commodities were being sent 
to Italy and what firms were sending them. 
An embargo has already been declared against 
shipments of American arms and implements 
of war to Italy and to Ethiopia. But the 
League of Nations has gone further than this. 
It is preparing to cut Italy off from all sup- 
plies, particularly those which are indirectly 
useful in a war and from which explosives are 
made, such as iron ore, scrap iron, manganese, 
and nickel. 

Under the neutrality resolution passed by 
Congress, the President does not believe he 
has the power to go as far as the League has 
gone. But when Congress comes back to Wash- 
ington, the present law may be modified to en- 
able America to help the League enforce peace 
in Europe. 

Meanwhile the President joined with Sec- 
retary of State Hull in an attempt to discour- 
age American businessmen from seeking to 
expand their trade with Italy and Ethiopia. 
Mr. Hull condemned “war profits at the ex- 
pense of human lives and misery,” and Mr. 
Roosevelt said he did not “believe that the 
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PREDICTION—THE CAMPAIGN ISSUE WILL NOT 
BE THE CONSTITUTION 


Darling in Washington Star 


American people will wish for abnormally in- 
creased profits that temporarily might be se- 
cured by greatly extending our trade in such 
(raw) materials, nor wuuld they wish the 
struggles on the battlefield to be prolonged 
because of profits accruing to a comparatively 
small number of American citizens.”” He de- 
clared that the government was keeping a 
close check on shipments of goods intended 
for the belligerents, and observers in Wash- 
ington saw in his statement a hint that the 
names of those who continue to carry on a 
large trade with Italy might be made public, 


The Week in the Untte 


What the American People Are Doing, Saying, 


and that an effort to rally public opinion 
against them might be made. 

Still another fact brought out in the Presi- 
dent’s press conference which thoughtful peo- 
ple will consider carefully is an item of sta- 
tistics which the President discussed with 
newspapermen. He said he was recently 
studying reports on the program of recovery in 
this country. The figures show that this year 
we are producing 90 per cent as much food 
and manufactured goods as we produced in 
1929. But only 82 per cent as many people 
were required to produce them. The rest, 
and the several millions more since added to 
the ranks of workers by population growth, 
were unemployed. Just as important was a 
third figure. The 82 per cent now employed 
were receiving in wages only 74 per cent as 
much money as they did in 1929. 

In other words, American recovery is ex- 
tremely spotted. We are producing almost as 
much as we did in boom days, but fewer peo- 
ple are employed and they are receiving far 
less in wages. The President drew no direct 
conclusion from these figures. But he said 
the problem was squarely up to business. He 
disclosed the fact that he is having many con- 
ferences with business leaders, asking them 
what they think is the cause of the situation, 
and how they propose to deal with it. It is 
obvious that if this tendency is not corrected 
— if the drift continues in the direction indi- 
cated by these figures—if fewer and fewer 
people are employed at lower wages—then any 
revival of business we have cannot be per- 
manent. It would be followed by another de- 
pression and even greater unemployment and 
distress. 

Another question raised at the press con- 
ference provoked analysis by the President. 
He was asked why the government kept no 
figures on unemployment. He explained that 
the question had been asked many times be- 
fore, but that it was difficult to determine 
who was and who was not unemployed. He 
clarified this statement by an example. He 
cited a man he knew, a cabinet-maker, who 
received occasional jobs, but who was idle 
most of the week. Should a census-taker call 
on one of the idle days, the man would be listed 
as unemployed. His family included a daugh- 
ter, who gave piano lessons for pin money and 
minor expenses. In this way she received a 
couple of hundred dollars a year, perhaps more. 
Was she unemployed or not? Still another 
daughter was a substitute teacher in the pub- 
lic schools. When a regular teacher was ill, 
she was called in. The family, by these means, 
had been able to support itself all during the 
depression. It had never asked government 
aid. Yet if a census were taken, some, if not 
all of these people might be idle the day the 
enumeration was made. 

The government has two important sets of 
statistics. The Department of Labor keeps a 
weekly record of all those employed in fac- 
tories in this country. The relief administration 
keeps another set of all those dependent 
wholly or in part on the government for sup- 
port. From the fluctuations of these two sets 
of figures, upward or downward, it is possible 
to estimate progress and to measure the coun- 
try’s movements toward or away from re- 
employment. But it is impossible to measure 
unemployment accurately until we get an ex- 
act definition of what an unemployed person is. 





The Political Scene 


Observers of the national political scene 
have noted as a matter of significance that 
presidents answer only their most important 


critics. Nor are their replies to these too fre- 
quent. The defense of an administration is 


usually left to subordinates. Last week two of 
President Roosevelt’s subordinates struck out 
at several of his critics. Their language was 
particularly vigorous. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, formerly head of 
NRA and more recently WPA administrator of 
New York City, has, since resigning the latter 
post, been extremely caustic of the President’s 
policies and advisers. Some of this criticism 


he embodied in articles in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and in the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers which syndicate his daily articles. In the 
course of these last-mentioned articles he made 
a number of blunt comments concerning the 
accomplishments of Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes as public works administrator. The 
secretary replied in kind, saying that ‘the trou- 
ble with General Johnson is that, since he was 
bucked out of the saddle over at NRA, he has 
been suffering with mental saddle sores. His 
principal objection to PWA seemed to be that 
the President had not turned it over to a cer- 
tain ex-cavalry officer named Johnson.” 

WPA Director Harry Hopkins paid John- 
son a compliment by saying his adminis- 


tration as city supervisor had been a good one. 
but then added that the general’s statement 
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DELEGATE 
Admiral William H. Standley is expected to represent 
the United States at the naval conference in London. 


that the work-relief program was a failure was 
“a lot of nonsense,’ and that the general’s 
support of the President, but not of the New 
Deal, “sounds cock-eyed to me, too.” 

Then Hopkins turned to Governor Landon 
of Kansas, a Republican frequently mentioned 
as a possible candidate to oppose President 
Roosevelt. Landon’s claim to have balanced 
his state’s budget while the New Deal has 
failed to do the same, is his principal cam- 
paign plank. “The state of Kansas,” charged 
Hopkins, “never put up a thin dime for un- 
employment relief; we put up all the money. 
The last I heard of the governor, he was try- 
ing to get money from me for keeping the 
Kansas schools open. He takes it out of the 
hides of the people, that’s all.” 

Mr. Hopkins also criticized Governor Tai- 
madge of Georgia for his care of Georgia s 
unemployables, saying they received a “tough 
break. Many of them did not get enough 
food, and Governor Talmadge did nothing 
about it.” 

A check of figures in the offices of the Fed- 


eral Emergency Relief Administration r&¢ 
that Director Hopkins in his criticism 9 
sas had been right in one sense, but wre 
another. Kansans make their contribys 
relief burdens not through their state ¢ 

ment, but through counties. During 

they contributed 27 per cent of total 

costs in their state. During the 18» 
period ending last June, they had cont, 
$9,000,000 of the $39,000,000 expend 
Kansas. In bearing her proportionate 
Kansas had led 31 of the 47 states 


Hoover a Candidate? 





















An announcement that former Pre 
Herbert Hoover is to address the Ohi 
ciety in New York on November 16 
matter of deep concern to political leader 
both parties. Many of them felt that th 
dress would be what politicians call a “fee 
They think the ex-President is feeling on 
sentiment of the country with this 
If it is favorable, they expect him to bea 
didate for the Republican nomination 
president next year. 

Within his own party, sentiments are ni 
on the subject of the Hoover candid 
Many leaders think it would be risky 
him again. They believe that regardless oj 
ex-President’s wisdom and _ sincerity, n 
Americans associate his name with the si 
ings of the early part of the depression. 
see in this fact a handicap which it would 
extremely difficult to remove. If the elec 
were close, they fear this attitude might t 
the balance. Others in the Republican n 
favor Herbert Hoover because they bel 
the principles he advocated were the com 
ones. They think that the American pe 
now see their mistake in turning away {i 
him. They are sure he would be a stro 
candidate because of this fact than any « 








paratively unknown man who might be n0 
nated. 

Political leaders in both parties see how 
former President must be strongly tem 
to run. He was defeated for the second (4 
which America usually gives to her preside] 
The defeat was overwhelming and the 
cumstances humiliating. Herbert Hoover 
in the prime of life, and would greatly a 
another four years at the head of the nail 


particularly since it would represent for #, 


a personal vindication as well as a vindica! 
of the principles for which he stood. 


A Crisis in Hospitals 


The last six years have been hard ones 
hospitals not supported by taxes. Last W 
troubles of these voluntary hospitals * 


talked over by the American College of 4 


geons at its San Francisco meeting. It 4 


disclosed that 418 of these hospitals have ¥ 


to close their doors since 1929, in spite 


greater need for them. Twenty thousand lf 


which should be giving rest to the sick 
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STILL THEY SLEEP 


The nation pauses on Armistice Day to pay tribute to those who gave their lives in the war. 


View of Arlins 


National Cemetery. 
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empty. There are several reasons for these 
conditions. Many people who once were able 
to pay, now cannot afford hospital care. Seven 
or eight years ago only three out of every 
20 patients were cared for without charge. 
Today the number is 12 out of every 20. 
Also, many hospital costs have risen, while 
private gifts are only a quarter of what they 
were, and returns on investments owned by 
hospitals have shrunk. 

More of these voluntary hospitals must 
close, unless they get money from some other 
source. According to Robert Jolly, retiring 
president of the American Hospitals Associa- 
tion, private hospitals represent an invest- 
ment of hundreds of millions, dedicated to 
public welfare. Many voluntary hospitals 
were founded by public-spirited citizens all 
over the country long before public hospitals, 
supported by taxes, were started. Some of 
these old institutions have fine equipment, 
and serve communities which have no other 
hospitals. “Unless conditions are changed 
warned Mr. Jolly, “there is not much hope for 
voluntary hospitals, even though the public 
needs them.” 


” 
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Townsend Plan 


Although little has been heard in recent 
months of Dr. Frank E. Townsend’s famous 
plan for old-age pensions, a recent enthusias- 
tic convention of kis followers in Chicago 
proved that the idea was far from dead. The 
delegates heard their leader and many others 
seak, and by resolutions warmly endorsed 
his program. The Townsend plan would have 
Congress appropriate money to pay a pension 
of $200 a month to all individuals over 65. 
Adherents of the plan believe that it would 
put money in circulation and end the de- 
pression. Those who oppose it claim that it 
is unworkable and impossible, and that it 
would cause prices to skyrocket and produce 
economic chaos. 


Naval Meeting 


There will be another naval conference in 
London on December 2, but this meeting will 
not be marked by the fanfare and publicity 
which have attended disarmament sessions in 
the past. The United States will be repre- 
sented, but President Roosevelt is not planning 
(0 send his ambassador-at-large, Norman H. 
Davis, to conduct negotiations on behalf of 
‘his country. It is believed that Admiral 
William H. Standley, chief of naval operations 
ind member of previous delegations to naval 
conferences, will be the principal spokesman 
ior the United States. Ambassador Bingham 
will represent the State Department. 

This conference, which is being held only 
decause expiring treaties require it, is not ex- 
ected to produce anything in the way of 
taval limitation. Japan has thrown off all 
restrictions and is not minded to agree to 
inavy smaller than the American or British. 
eat Britain is heading toward a huge in- 
tease in her land, sea, and air armaments. 
The United States is hastening the completion 
ofa naval-building program which will make 
ls fleet more powerful than it has been at 
ity time since the war. And France and 
lialy, of course, are thinking less of arms re- 
tuctions than ever. In the face of this situa- 
on it is thought that the only result of the 
lorthcoming meeting in London will be an 
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teement by which the various naval powers 
ill announce their building programs some 
Onths ahead of time. And there is consider- 
ble doubt as to whether even this much is 
bssible, 


aiters of Courtesy 


minor point of diplomatic courtesy and 
iquette came up last week as Americans 
ived in Manila for the inauguration of the 
Yw Philippine president. The issue was 
Ww many salute guns should be shot when 


Man . ry »cident-elec > Ww 
adiel uel Quezon, president-elect of the new 


Philippine commonwealth, makes official tours 








Design for a mural by Alfred D. Crimi, to be placed in the new Post Office Building in Washington. 


ART FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
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One of the winners in a nation-wide contest sponsored by the 


Section of Painting and Sculpture of the Treasury Department to select paintings for post office buildings. 


or visits in the islands, in this or foreign coun- 
tries. 

The head of an independent state—king, 
president, or dictator—receives a salute of 21 
guns. An ambassador, next highest in rank, re- 
ceives 19 gun salutes, because he is in theory 
the ruler’s personal representative. At the 
inauguration ceremonies in Manila, President 
Quezon was scheduled to receive the maximum 
salute when he had finished taking the oath. 
On the other hand, American officials present, 
including the American vice-president, John 
N. Garner, were to receive only the second- 
grade salute. 
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CANDIDATE 


Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas is regarded 
by many as the person most likely to receive 
the Republican nomination. 


The American State Department, an au- 
thority on matters of official etiquette, an- 
nounced that this was the customary proced- 
ure under such circumstances. Yet the Philip- 
pine newspapers hailed it joyfully as a new 
departure that a Philippine official should 
outrank official representatives of the United 
States. 


Richberg’s New Book 


If the President intends to ask the country 
to ratify an amendment to the Constitution, 
giving Congress powers which the Supreme 
Court recently declared it did not have when 
the NRA was declared unconstitutional, he 
may be embarrassed in this effort by a book 
recently written by Donald Richberg, former 
head of NRA. Extracts from it released by 
the publishers indicate that Richberg does not 
think the Constitution should be amended in 
this fashion. The author himself submitted 
arguments to the Supreme Court in behalf of 
the NRA when it was up for review. But he 
now is apparently willing to accept the Court’s 
decision. 


The book is scheduled for publication in 


the middle of February, which may coin- 
cide with the time when Congress will be decid- 
ing whether or not to continue the NRA in 
its present skeletonized form, beyond April 1, 
when under the present statute it would ex- 
pire. Should the President propose to con- 
tinue it, undoubtedly his opponents in Con- 
gress would make liberal use of material 
provided by the Richberg book. 

The volume, entitled “The Rainbow,” dis- 
cusses the origins of the NRA as well as its 
fate. “In the spring of 1933,” Mr. Richberg 
writes, “America was sick, mentally abnormal, 
and willing to take orders from a doctor. 
Even the sturdy individualist whose digestive 
system refuses to take care of all the things 
he enjoys swallowing, will submit gladly for 
a time to a reasonable diet, authoritatively 
presented. But when his pain and panic sub- 
side, and his appetite returns, he will reassert 
his inalienable right to self-indulgence. 

“So it is not surprising that sick America 
would only submit to a dietary control long 
enough to encourage the return of a normal 
appetite and the temporary renewal of di- 
gestive powers. Furthermore, most people 
are doubtful of the wisdom of economic ‘doc- 
tors,’ and suspect (with reason) that their 
permanent cures may be worse than the dis- 
ease.” 

Mr. Richberg’s apparent conclusion is that 
the NRA had already served its major purpose 
when it was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 


Automobile Deaths 


That it is possible to reduce the nation’s 
death toll from automobile accidents seemed 
to be proved by a significant statement re- 
leased last week by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The Council’s major purpose is to re- 
duce the number of accidental deaths and 
injuries in the United States. As a result of 
a determined drive to make the highways more 
safe for travel, the number of lives lost in 
accidents of this nature has dropped more 
than one per cent during the last nine 
months. Yet in spite of all efforts, 24,840 
people were killed in automobile accidents 
since January 1. 

Sidney J. Williams, head of the Council’s 
division of public safety, praised the work 
done by American newspapers in helping to 
reduce the number of deaths from automobile 
accidents. More than 50 of them are printing 
pledges, which they urge their readers to sign, 
and thus promise to observe traffic regulations 
and drive more cautiously. Other newspapers 
have published gruesome accounts of automo- 
bile disasters, in this unpleasant way making 
the public aware of the hazards of reckless 
driving. 


Paralysis Cure 


Hopes that a cure, or at least adequate 
methods for preventing, infantile paralysis had 
been found in a new vaccine were recently 
roused by statements of two American re- 
searchers, Dr. Maurice Brodie and Dr. Wil- 


liam H. Park, both of New York City. But 
still more recently the public was advised to 
suspend judgment until such treatments had 
been more thoroughly investigated. This cau- 
tious dictum was issued by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
a respected authority on the subject of in- 
fantile paralysis who is connected with the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

According to Dr. Flexner, both the new 
vaccines were obtained from the spinal cords 
of monkeys which had been infected with the 
disease. He pointed out that similar vaccines 
have been the subject of experimentation since 
1910. Even that long ago it was known that 
monkeys so treated became immune to the 
disease. But it was also discovered that when 
a large number were vaccinated in this man- 
ner, a certain percentage of them contracted 
the disease from the very vaccine which was 
intended to prevent it. 

Under these circumstances, so cautious an 
organization as the Rockefeller Institute 
could not recommend a method which had 
proved dangerous for the experimental mon- 
keys as a safe one for human beings. Dr. 
Flexner was unable to see in the work of the 
other two researchers any new factors which 
previously had not been investigated by other 
workers in this important field. 


A Correction 


We regret an error which appeared in the 
October 28 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
On page 4 of that issue we stated: “Had a 
major crisis required sudden action by the 
nation’s chief executive last week, Secretary 
of State Hull would by law have been acting 
president of the United States, for both the 
President and vice-president were on the high 
seas.” By law, the secretary of state takes 
over the functions of the President only upon 
the death or disability of both the President 
and the vice-president. 





ATTACKER 
General Hugh S. Johnson becomes one of the severest 
critics of the New Deal. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller | 








Economic Classes and the Constitution 


AST week we took up the question of 
L the economic conditions which existed 
under the Articles of Confederation and 
which led to the substitution of a more 
centralized form of government under the 
Constitution. We spoke of the classes which 
demanded a stronger central government 
and those which resisted such control. When 
the decision to ratify or reject the document 
came before the people, a similar division 
was noted. To a large extent, all conflict 
over the Constitution and the practices of 
government under it 
has been determined 
by such a_ division 
along economic lines. 
The question of states’ 
rights versus central- 
ized control, raised 
time and again in our 
history and lately by 
the New Deal’s greater 
concentration of 
authority in the hands 
of the federal govern- 
ment, has been no idle 
battle over political theory. Certain eco- 
nomic classes have felt they would benefit 
from a tightening of the national govern- 
ment’s grip; others have felt they would 
be harmed. At times the position of the 
economic groups has been reversed; the 
class which at one time has been the stand- 
ard-bearer for states’ rights has at a later 
period been the staunch advocate of central- 
ized control. 
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Jefferson’s Philosophy 


Although not himself one of the framers 
of the Constitution, it was Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s idea that the country which “‘is least 
governed is best governed.” He spoke for 
a large section of the population when he 
advocated a weak central government. The 
agrarian classes in particular favored such 
a system in which the functions of govern- 
ment would be confined to police work, 
the conduct of foreign relations; in a word, 
a government which would keep its hands off 
and allow the people to develop without 
interference. This idea of government 
which would give the people the greatest 
amount of political liberty was in keeping 
with the Jeffersonian concept of economic 
freedom. Thomas Jefferson dreamed of an 
America in which nearly all the population 
would be property owners, in which each 
individual would own a small farm or shop 
or factory. 

There would not have been complete 
economic equality under such a system, 
but the extremes of wealth and poverty 
would not have been possible. Jefferson 
would have prevented the industrial devel- 
opment which has been the outstanding 
characteristic of later American economic 
history. He viewed with horror great cities 
and the factory system which were the an- 
tithesis of his country of independent farm- 
ers, craftsmen, and tradesmen. He was the 
great liberal, or even radical, of his day, 
hoping to give security and comfort to the 
masses through the wide diffusion of prop- 
erty ownership and the prevention of in- 
dustrial and commercial development. 

On the surface, all this has little to do 
with the drafting of the Constitution or 
the constitutional issue of today. Yet it 
is impossible fully to comprehend the 
broader aspects of the problem without 
an appreciation of the economic views of 
Jefferson and his supporters and the con- 
flicting views of other early American 
leaders. If Jefferson and the class whose 
interests he represented stood bitterly op- 
posed to the possible encroachments of 
a streng central government, it was because 
they thought their ideal could best be real- 
ized in this way. If, on the other hand, 
representatives of the commercial, financial, 
and manufacturing interests of the day 
favored a strong central government, it was 
because they had seen, under the Articles 


of Confederation, that a weak government 
could not assist them in reaching their goal. 

It may well be that Jefferson took a 
mistaken view of the proper function of 
government. It has been argued, with some 
force, that, in order to insure the economic 
pattern which he cherished for America, 
a strong government would have been neces- 
sary. Only in this way could the domination 
of our economic life which industry soon 
began to assume have been prevented. 
It is even possible that strong govern- 


ment could not have stemmed the tide, 
for, it must be remembered, the in- 
dustrial revolution had brought about 


changed conditions which no government 
might have withstood successfully. Cer- 
tainly it is a fact that the Jeffersonian 
policy of governmental noninterference 
worked against the realization of the 
Jeffersonian dream of independent prop- 
erty owners. 
Opposing Views 

Those of the opposite school of economic 
thought, especially Hamilton, who would 
undoubtedly have favored the industrial 
and financial organization of present-day 
America, used the government, when in 
power, to insure the development of their 
own economic system. They used the 
tariff to stimulate industry. On all hands, 
the power of government was used to 
further the industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion of the country. So, little by little, 
the Jeffersonian dream became more im- 
possible of realization. By their own 
failure to use the power of government 
to lay the groundwork when in power and 
by their opponents’ use of the power ol 
government for conflicting purposes, 
America became safe for industry, com- 
merce, and finance. 

lt is an interesting fact that in later 
periods of our history, even in the present 
dispute over the Constitution, the posi- 
tions of the economic classes and their 
political spokesmen have been reversed. 
Once firmly entrenched, the industrial 
and business interests of the country have 
insisted that “the country least governed 
is the best governed.” It is they who have 
resented encroachments by government. 
It is they who have upheld states’ rights. 
The reason is not difficult to see. When 
the government has interfered, it has been 
to break up the arrangement 
which characterizes America of the twen- 
tieth century. The attempts of the first 
Roosevelt and of Woodrow Wilson to 
break up the trusts and monopolies and 
concentration of capital have been bitterly 
opposed by the business interests. These 
Presidents, as well as the present Roose- 
velt, have attempted to strengthen the 
power of the central government and 
to use it to direct economic trends. But 
the use of governmental power has been 
against their interests instead of for their 
interests, as in the earlier 


economic 


days. To a certain ex- 
tent, the aims of these 
liberal Presidents have 
been the same as the 


economic aims of Jef- 
fersonian democracy; 
that is, to insure to the 
masses greater security 
and a way of life more 
conducive to happiness 
than that which has de- 
veloped under industrial- 
ism. In the case of the 
New Deal, the constitu- 
tional issue has been 
raised because it has 
been charged that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the 
Congress have gone be- 
yond their constitutional 
powers in strengthening 
the power of the federal 
government over 

nomic developments. 


eco- 
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Herbert Agar, author of ‘‘Land of the Free,’’ believes that the large city is fatal to the development 
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Back to Jefferson 


“Land of the Free,” by Herbert Agar. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.50.) 


HIS book is a plea for a return to the 

ideas which Thomas Jefferson held for 
American economic development. Mr. Agar 
sees a solution to our problems in the resto- 
ration of a land of small farms, small fac- 
tories, and small shops, owned and operated 
by the people themselves. 1f we do not at- 
tempt to find some such “American” solu- 
tion, we are likely to find ourselves headed 
for a communist or fascist dictatorship; or 
at best, we will probably have a repetition 
the conditions we have known during the 
last few decades: control of our financial 
and industrial life by a few individuals, sub- 
standard of living for the masses with a 
large body of permanently unemployed, and 
constant insecurity through ever-recurring 
breakdowns. This is the prospect for the 
future, Mr. Agar holds, unless we act to 
prevent it. 

The American dream of security and 
equal opportunity cannot be realized under 
the economic conditions which prevail to- 
day, Mr. Agar holds. The civilization which 
has developed around our large cities is 
not conducive to happy results. Not only 
are its political and economic aspects inim- 
ical to the democratic ideal, but it results 
in undermining the best for which our cul- 
ture should stand. It is definitely decadent, 
rather than progressive, and Mr. Agar sees 
in the present trends a danger signal not 
unlike that which preceded the decline and 
fall of Rome and other civilizations. 


Whether Mr. Agar’s program of establish- 
ing Jeffersonian economic and political de- 
mocracy is feasible in a country which has 
developed along different lines is a highly 





SPLENDOR IN ETHIOPIA 


A native chieftain brings boy-warriors to the army. 
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debatable point. But the issues which he 
raises are so vital that they should receive 
the careful and unbiased attention of all 
Americans interested in the future of their 
country. 


Ethiopia—The Background 


“Rivalries in Ethiopia,” by Elizabeth P. 
MacCallum. (New York: World Peace 
Foundation. 50 cents.) 


T IS safe to say that before this year the 
African empire of Ethiopia was almost 
unknown to the great majority of Euro- 
peans and Americans. Except for an occa- 
sional travel book, describing the customs 
of the native Abyssinians, or the beauty of 
their country’s mountainous terrain, Ethi- 
opia was well removed from the current of 
world interests. And now, in 1935, Musso- 
lini’s desire to conquer this isolated empire 
has brought fear to peace-lovers every- 
where that this exploit may not be confined 
to a limited ara in Eastern Africa but may 
develop into a general European war. 

Miss MacCallum’s pamphlet (only 64 
pages long) is a concise history of Ethiopia. 
It tells of the rivalry between British, 
French, and Italian interests. We learn of 
the various stages in the relationship be- 
tween Italy and Ethiopia, and of the prom- 
ises which Mussolini claims the Ethiopians 
have broken. All the material for a study 
of the present situation, which has been 
buried in technical histories of diplomacy, 
is here put together in readable form. The 
result is an intructive story of the way na- 
tions go about their imperial business. 
“Rivalries in Ethiopia” forms a useful back- 
ground for anyone who wants to follow 
the day-to-day developments of the Afri- 
can crisis intelligently. 

The more the war progresses the more 
difficult it will be to 
follow developments. 
Events will tend to mul- 
tiply in a_ bewildering 
fashion and it will be 
harder to keep in per- 
spective the aims and 
motives of nations. It 
was just such things 
which were lost sight of 
during the World War. 
A careful reading of this 
little book from time to 
time, as the African war 
goes on, will help to pre- 
vent a repetition of this 
error, and will enable one 
to see beneath the sur- 
face developments which, 
all too often, conceal the 
true significance of what 
is going on. Especially 
will it assist one in pre- 
venting the formation of 
emotional judgments. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 








On the relief problem. Are the local authorities ready to take over the 
burden of direct relief from the federal government? 
- Will unemployment last? . 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tue 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views expressed 
on this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: Did you see the announcement 
from Washington about relief? 


Mary: You mean the one about the 
federal government’s stopping its relief 
payments to the states? Yes, I saw it, and 
there are a lot of things I don’t understand 
about it. 

John: It’s simple enough. You remember 
that all through the Roosevelt administra- 
tion the President has wanted to stop di- 
rect relief payments, and substitute govern- 
ment jobs in their place. Well, December 1 
has been set as the deadline for all direct 
relief by the federal government. By that 
time the WPA and the PWA are supposed 
to provide enough jobs so that the states 
themselves can handle all the direct relief 
that remains. I believe the deadline has 
been pushed back a little, to December 12, 
but that’s the general idea. 

Mary: Can the states really handle the 
burden of direct relief by December 12? 

John: Of course it’s not only the states. 
Some of it will be borne by city and 
county authorities, and a geat deal by pri- 
vate charity. 

Charles: That doesn’t answer Mary’s 
question. Do you think the states will have 
enough money, even with the cities and 
counties and philanthropists, to meet the 
direct relief checks month by month? 

John: It may mean cutting them down a 
little, I'll admit. 

Charles: I have some figures here that 
frighten me when I think of the federal 
government’s stepping out of the picture. 
Last year, out of about $1,500,000,000 spent 








STEPPING-STONE 


Hudson in Columbus Citizen 


on relief, 72 per cent came from the federal 
government and only 28 per cent from the 
states, cities, counties, and all other sources. 
Some states made no contribution at all. 
Now the theory is that the government, by 
hiring 3,500,000 men on the WPA and a few 
hundred thousand on the PWA, will be able 
to stop direct relief payments. That doesn’t 
account for all the families on relief. Those 
figures mean only one thing to me—that 
the families in the states hit hardest by the 
depression are going to suffer. I doubt 
that state, city, and county governments 
are ready to assume their share of the 
cost, and the result will be that relief will 
have to be cut down a good deal. 

Mary: But aren’t we ready for that? It 
seems to me that everyone I talk to these 
days tells me that the recovery is well un- 
der way. Isn’t private business going to 
take care of most of the people who would 


suffer by the loss of their relief payments? 

Charles: Yes, private business has been 
making some gains. But you must remem- 
ber, Mary, that employment doesn’t go up 
everywhere at the same time. The southern 
share-croppers, for instance, won’t feel the 
recovery for quite a while, if they feel it 
at all. Anyone who’s been in the South and 
seen those people at first hand will tell you 
that their prospects for the future are very 
dark. Suppose that the states and cities 
of New England are able to bear the cost 
of direct relief? That means very little 
for the cotton regions in the South. 


Mary: Well, that must have been taken 
into account by President Roosevelt before 
he made his plans for ending direct relief 
payments from Washington. He won’t 
throw all the states on their own at the 
same time. I doubt that the national gov- 
ernment is going to be so hasty about dodg- 
ing its responsibilities as you imply. 

Charles: Well, this is the year before 
the presidential election, and nothing Mr. 
Roosevelt could say would sound as well as 
the statement that direct relief is a thing 
of the past. Think how far that would get 
him toward his cherished aim of balancing 
the budget. I think that any politician is 
quite capable of looking for the easiest 
way out of a difficult situation. 


John: Charles, this relief business has to 
end sometime. I think it’s been bungled 
from the beginning. Even General Johnson, 
for all his admiration of Mr. Roosevelt, 
said the other day that the WPA and PWA 
programs were an “obvious and fantastic 
flop.” He thinks that public works could 
have been more efficiently handled by the 
engineering staff of the army. When the 
President started to pay government relief 
checks through the FERA, all the politi- 
cians wanted to make the lists as big and 
impressive as possible. Why, they en- 
couraged families to hurry up and get on 
the bandwagon. The result was a very in- 
flated relief roll, which had to be cut down 
sooner or later. If anyone suffers any real 
distress through losing his relief check, 
he’ll be taken care of by the people of his 
own community. That’s how the relief 
problem used to be handled. We should go 
back to the old methods. 


Charles: I wouldn’t be too sure of that. 
A lot of people were suffering real distress 
during the last days of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, when the states and cities and big- 
hearted individuals were supposed to be 
taking care of them. You underestimate 
our human capacity for overlooking the suf- 
fering of other people, so long as we our- 
selves are clothed and fed. 


John: But any situation of that kind is 
bound to be temporary. In every depres- 
sion we had in the past, there were always 
a number of unemployed who had a hard 
time until business began to revive. In 
this depression there have been more than 
usual, but we’ve already spent billions on 
them, and now that the factories and stores 
are opening up again, they'll have to hustle 
up jobs for themselves. If we didn’t stop 
paying them relief, they’d never go out and 
look for a job. 

Charles: That’s a comforting theory. But 
I visited a factory in town the other day 
where a friend of mine works as foreman. 
He told me that even when they had speeded 
up their production to the level of 1929, they 
would need only 98 men in his department 
instead of the 110 they hired in 1929. He 
said that the management found they could 
save money by introducing machines. I 
think there will be fewer jobs, even if we do 
have a thorough recovery, than there were 
before the depression. 

John: That’s only one instance, Charles. 
Surely you don’t expect to prove anything 
for the whole country by what you were 
told in one factory. 





Charles: Did you know that 
President Roosevelt himself made 
the same admission this summer? 
He estimated that between 15 and 
20 per cent fewer men would be 
employed now to produce the same 
amount of goods as we produced 
in 1929. 


John: Those figures seem rather 





doubtful to me, but even if we 
accept them, you still have to real- 
ize that new industries are going 
to sprout up from time to time to 
absorb these surplus workmen. 

Mary: Aren’t we getting a little 
off the track here? 

Charles: Perhaps, but the point 
I wanted to make was that unem- 
ployment on a large scale is very 
likely to face us even after this 
particular “depression” is over. 

Mary: But the President doesn’t 
intend to stop the WPA and the 
PWA until the bulk of the men 
employed on public projects are 
able to get other jobs. 














Charles: The President didn’t 
intend to stop direct relief until 
the bulk of the men on the relief 
rolls had jobs with the WPA and 
the PWA. But he’s trying to stop direct 
relief now, and it would be foolish to main- 
tain that there are enough WPA and PWA 
jobs to take its place. No, I’m afraid that 
the President got more than he bargained 
for when he offered to support the unem- 
ployed on direct relief, that he’s frightened 
by the figures of relief expenditure, and 
that he’s trying to pass the buck back to 
the states and cities. 

Mary: You're taking too gloomy a view 
of the situation. 

John: And you haven’t yet answered my 
point about the new industries that will 
spring up to absorb the unemployed. 

Charles: Have you seen any? 

John: How about air-conditioning? 

Charles: Frankly, I don’t know much 
about it. But it seems to me a rather slen- 
der basis on which to hope for the reémploy- 
ment of several million people. I don’t 
doubt that there will be new industries, but 
you must remember that new industries 
mean less now than they did before our 
basic industries were well developed. When 
automobiles entered the picture, for in- 
stance, they made necessary an expansion 
in the steel industry. New plants and ma- 
chinery and converters were built. But 
air-conditioning would have to cover the 
world before we needed to add any steel 
plants now. 

John: But surely you wouldn’t continue 
federal relief until the end of time. 

Charles: I’d rather continue it than take 
a leap in the dark to avoid criticism, as it 
seems to me the present government is 
doing. 

Mary: Well, we'll see. But I doubt that 
anything extreme in either direction is go- 
ing to happen. We're still living in a de- 
mocracy, and we can vote for federal relief 
again just as we did in 1932, if the facts 
seem to justify it. 





SOMETHING TO 








THINK ABOUT. 





1. In what respect do the AAA processing 
taxes resemble the tariff? Why might the 
tariff not be used as a means of helping agri- 
culture, just as it has been used to help in- 
dustry ? 

2. Do you think that as a permanent pro- 
gram the AAA is economically sound? Why? 

3. Should the Supreme Court rule the proc- 
essing taxes unconstitutional, how might the 
government continue its control over agricul- 
ture through the AAA? 

4. What economic justification is there for 
Japan’s policy of extending her control over 
larger sections of China? 

5. Why is Soviet Russia not anxious for a 
war with Japan at this time? What would 
Russia have to gain by a war with Japan? 

6. Do you think the American stake in the 
Far East is sufficiently important to justify an 
attempt to prevent Japan from continuing her 
present policy in China? 

7. If the Jeffersonian economic policy were 
to have been carried out, the political philos- 
ophy would have had to be altered so as to per- 
mit a strong central government. Do you agree 
with this statement? 
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The description of a girl who recently dis- 
appeared says she was a blonde when last seen. 
—Atchison GLOBE 





When do people stop learning? Well, when 
you are picking a bucket of berries, a lot de- 
pends on the size of the bucket. 

—New London Day 





Unfortunately we have never been able 
to find a substitute for war, something to 
provide excitement for young men. 

—General Smedley Butler 





The uneducated have one advantage. They 
aren’t filled with gloom when some football 
team loses. —Hartford Times 





We like the candor of one of those defenders 
of the Ohio gridiron stars who have been given 
state jobs. He says it’s unfair to criticize the 
boys for what they do in their leisure moments. 

—Boston HERALD 





The many tourists who flouted the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation by returning on an Italian 
liner report little interference en route by 
Ethiopian submarines. —-Detroit NEws 

The destinies of the nations are too 
closely bound together for one to set it- 
self aside and pretend that no other na- 
tion exists. —Senator James Pope 

A Japanese scientist claims that bamboo 
can be grown 10 feet tall in six weeks. Per- 
haps—we've known fish on the end of- bam- 
boo poles to grow faster than that. 

—Watertown TIMEs 

Hitler imposes new restrictions upon the 
Jews but forbids attacks upon them by rugged 
individuals. The Nazis believe in government 
ownership and operation of atrocities. 

—Tue New YorkKER 

There is talk of another international yacht 
race between this country and England to 
restore bad feeling. Boston HERALD 








8. What are the arguments advanced for 
turning the relief burden back to the states 
next month ? 


9. What significance do you attach to the 
President’s recent statement on production and 
employment ? 


10. Do you think Japan should be allowed 
to keep her mandates even though she has 
resigned from the League of Nations? 

PRONUNCIATIONS:  Chiing Kai-shek 
(chyang’ ki’ shek’—i as in time), Vladivostok 
(vlah-di-vahs-tok’), Manchoukuo (man-choo- 
koo’o—last o as in go), Kenji Matsumoto 
(ken’jee mat-soo-mo’to—o as in go), Kang 
Teh (kong’ tay’), Wang Ching-wei (wong’ 
ching’ way’), Luigi Gubeddy (loo-ee’jee goo- 
bay’dee), Aksum (ahk-soom’). 

REFERENCES: (a) The Aims of Japan. 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1935, pp. 583-594. (b) 
Japan’s Position in World Trade. Annals of 
the American Academy, July, 1935, pp. 209- 
211. (c) Japan’s Stake on Empire. Asia, No- 


vember, 1935, pp. 654-661. (d) Starve and 
Prosper. Current History, May, 1934, pp. 
135-140. (e) Our General Industrial Equilib- 


rium. Vital Speeches, March, 1935, pp. 87-102. 
(f) American Agriculture and World Mar- 
kets. Foreign Affairs, January, 1934, pp. 216- 
230. 
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Farmers Recover Part of Lost 


Income Through AAA Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is said to have enjoyed “normal” condi- 
tions; conditions which it is the avowed 
purpose of the Roosevelt administration 
to restore through its agricultural relief 
program. 


To Restore Parity 


Now in attacking this basic farm prob- 
lem, the administration has tried to ac- 
complish two things. In the first place, 
it has assumed that the pre-war conditions 
could never be restored so long as farm 
products were being turned out in such 
quantities. American agriculture had been 
geared up during the war to produce 
enough not only for our own de- 
mands and the demands of the American 
soldiers who went but also to 
fill the demands of most of the European 
countries. Foilowing the war, this demand 
shrank to a fraction of its former size, and 
year after American farmers 
duced more than the people of this country 
could buy and more than could be sold 
abroad. Consequently prices fell to such 
low levels that farmers discovered 
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at the end of the year that they had failed 
to make any money on the crops they had 
produced. 

Thus, the administration first under- 
took to induce the American farmer to 
produce less than he had been producing 
ever since the war. And in order to ac- 
complish this result, it offered him certain 
benefits. In return for planting less wheat 
cotton, corn, and for raising fewer hogs. 
he was to receive financial benefits from 
the government. For every bushel of 
wheat he did not grow, for every pound 
of cotton, for every hog he did not raise, 
he was to be paid by the government. The 
money to make these payments was to 
be raised by placing a tax on all farm prod- 
ucts which came under the government’s 
control plan. In addition to the products 
we have mentioned, the plan was to apply 
to rye, tobacco, peanuts, sugar, and recently 
to potatoes. The taxes levied on these 
products are known as “processing taxes” 
because they are collected from those who 
“process” or transform these products from 
their original state into more finished 
goods. In the case of wheat and rye, the 
tax was collected from the millers; in the 
case of cotton, the purchaser of the raw 
material who begins the manufacturing 
process, and so on. 


Farmers’ Benefits 


The purpose of this program was two- 
fold. In the first place, the farmer was 
to be given an additional cash income 
through the benefit payments which the 
government would give him for producing 
less. The second effect was an automatic 
increase in the price of what he did pro- 
duce, for, it was assumed, with fewer farm 
products to place on the market, there 
would be a scarcity and thus the price 
would rise. In other words, the program 


aimed to bring the supply of farm prod- 
ucts in line with the demand for them 
and thus to force the price up to its pre- 
war level. 

There can be no doubt that since 
July, 1933, when the AAA program was 
launched, the farmers have derived great 
benefits. They are today receiving more 
for their goods than they were before the 
AAA went into effect. The objective of 
bringing the price back to the pre-war 
level has not yet been reached, for farm 
prices today are still lower, in relation to 
industrial prices, than they were between 
1909 and 1914. In actual dollars’ and 
cents, they are slightly higher, about seven 
per cent. But the price of the industrial 
products which the farmer must buy are 
about 25 per cent higher than they were 
before the war, so the farmer is not so 
well off as he was then. 

Perhaps we can better understand how 
the farmer has benefited under the AAA 
by comparing the size of his income in 
recent years. Last year, the first full 
year the AAA was in effect, the total gross 
income of the American farmers was nearly 
a billion dollars more than it was in 1933. 
It was nearly two billion dollars more than 
in 1932, before the AAA was begun. It is 
estimated that the total gross farm in- 
come last year was $7,300,000,000, com- 
pared with $6,406,000,000 in 1933, and 
$5,337,000,000 in 1932. Part of this in- 
crease was due to the benefits paid by the 
government, for in 1934 more than half 
a billion dollars was handed to American 
farmers for curtailing their production. 
Part of the increase was no doubt due to 
higher prices. It is certain that these price 
rises were not caused entirely by the AAA 
crop-restriction program, for there was a 
serious drought which destroyed farm prod- 
ucts and thus caused the price to rise. 
But it is generally conceded that the price 
increases which the farmers have enjoyed 
since the middle of 1933 have been due 
in part to the AAA program. It cannot 
be denied, therefore, that the farmers have 
received direct and substantial benefits 
from the agricultural program of the Roose- 
velt administration. 


Objections Raised 


While it is admitted, even by the oppo- 
nents of the AAA, that the farmers have 
benefited materially, the argument is fre- 
quently advanced that the method by which 
this improvement has been accomplished 
is harmful to the nation as a whole. In 
the first instance, the money which the 
government hands over to the farmers for 
cutting their production has had to be 
collected from someone. Although levied 
upon the processors of farm products, the 


tax has, as a matter of fact, been largely 
passed on to the ultimate consumer of 
farm goods. Thus the price of food has 
been raised. There have been a number 
of consumers’ protests against the high 
price of pork, milk, and more recently 
there have been raised cries of complaint 
against the cent-a-loaf rise in the price 
of bread. What the AAA processing 
tax has accomplished, therefore, it is 
argued, is to lay a tax on one section of 
the population and hand the proceeds 
over to another class of the population 
And since the bulk of consumers of food 
are workers or others ill prepared to 
meet higher costs of living, the nation 
as a whole has suffered. 

The same argument is advanced 
against the crop-reduction feature of 
the program. Although it does not di- 
rectly transfer income from one class 
of the population to another, the same 
result has followed. By raising the price 
of foodstuffs through making them more 
scarce, the government has forced con- 
sumers to pay a larger share of their in- 
come for the most basic of life’s neces- 
sities. Government has intervened in be- 
half of one class at the expense of the 
other, it is charged. 

Few of the President’s supporters and 
AAA officials would deny these charges. 
It is generally admitted that the AAA re- 
sults in benefits to one class and detri- 
ments to another class. But such a course 
of action has been held necessary in order 
to salvage American agriculture from its 
state of permanent depression. More- 
over, the principles which the AAA applies 
to agriculture have long been applied to 
industry, both in its curtailment of pro- 
duction and its taxation features. Since 
the earliest days of our country, industrial 
products have been protected by a tariff. 
Foreign-manufactured goods have been 
kept out of the United States by import 
duties. Thus, the American people have 
been obliged to pay more for their manu- 
factured products than they would have 
had to if there had been no tariffs. Farmers 
as well as other consumers of industrial 
products, have been indirectly taxed in 
order that American industry might re- 
ceive higher prices for its goods. The 
principle of the processing tax differs only 
in detail from the principle of the tariff, 
it is argued. 


Industrial Policy 


So far as the curtailment of production 
is concerned, it has been practiced continu- 
ously by American industry. When the price 
of its product falls to such a level that 
profits cannot be made, a manufacturing in- 
dustry simply refuses to operate, A manu- 
facturer either closes his plant completely 
or runs it on a part-time basis. During the 
present depression, many American in- 
dustries have been operating at less than 
20 per cent of capacity because they could 
net sell their products at a profit. American 
agriculture, on the other hand, has been 
unable in the past to curtail its production 
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in this way. The government has merely 
stepped in, under the AAA, to help the 
farmers accomplish what industrialists have 
been doing for a century and a half. 


Not a Permanent Program 


Most of the supporters of the AAA 
admit that as a permanent economic 
policy such production control would be a 
bad thing for the country as a whole. As 
a nation, we can prosper and advance 
only by increasing production rather than 
by curtailing production. But, it is held, so 
long as American industry operates under 
a system of production control in order 
to regulate prices and guarantee profits, 
the same technique must be applied to 
agriculture if it is to stand on its feet. 
Secretary Wallace has long held that to 
solve the farm problem in any other way 
would involve the lowering of tariffs so 
as to enable foreign countries to sell more 
of their goods in this country and thus be 
able to buy more of our farm products. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
consider the question of the AAA without 
bringing up its relation to foreign trade. 
If the production of American farm goods 
is to be limited to the demands of the 
domestic market, drastic readjustments will 
have to be made. For American agri- 
culture has long been geared to supplying 
not only the needs of the United 
States. but also to supplying foreign 
countries with a large part of their 
needs. In normal times we exported as 
much as 55 per cent of our total cotton 
production and as much as 25 per cent of 
our wheat production. These exports have 
shrunk markedly since the AAA program 
went into effect. 

If the export market for American wheat 
and cotton and hogs and other farm prod- 
ucts is to be permanently restricted, violent 
economic readjustments will have to be 
made. Millions of acres will have to be 
permanently taken out of production and 
millions of Americans will have to find 
other means of earning a livelihood. That 
is, this will happen unless some way can 
be found to increase the domestic demand 
for these products which formerly went 
into foreign trade. 

What the future of the AAA program 
will be will depend upon a number of 
unforseeable developments. Apparently a 
majority of the farmers want it continued, 
for their votes favor it overwhelmingly. 
The Roosevelt administration is‘more will- 
ing to make it an issue in the presidential 
campaign than the Republicans are, be- 
cause the Republicans know there is danger 
of losing the agricultural sections of the 
country by opposing it. On the other 
hand, the city masses will have to be 
reckoned with and there are signs of grow- 
ing hostility to the program among con- 
sumers in general. Last but not least of 
the unpredictable elements is the ruling 
the Supreme Court will make on the con- 
stitutionality of the processing taxes. An 
adverse decision would be likely to upset 
the administration’s plans greatly, for it 
would take the main prop from under the 
program. 








